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Children Laughing in the Rain 


By BEULAH M. HUEY 


HEY PASS ME BY with clothing shed, 


weed In bathing suits, blue, green and red; 
ey IT hey wade the gutters, splash foam high, 
rovoke a face wash from the sky, 

And fill the street: a human. train 

Of children laughing in the rain. 





A child’s face pressed against a pane 
Marks no sweet memories of rain; 
These outdoor children like it so, 
As unrestrained they feel it blow; 
No shower shall be sad again, 

With children laughing in the rain. 
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tunity because 


@ Educators—School Officials—Parent 
Teacher Organizations—parents them- 
selves and public spirited citizens as well 
should face educational problems today 
with a unified purpose: The schools must 
progress, must offer ever better standards 
in education—and at the same time insti- 
tute economies enabling practical opera- 
tion within available budgets and with 
diminished incomes. 





It is possible to undertake a moderniz- 
ing program in connection with old or 
obsolete schools without special finan- 
cing or costly expenditure. Many able 
] educators have practical plans for obtain- 
, ing the modern seating essential to pro- 
: gressive, efficient education that can be 
¢ put into effect economically. Through 

businesslike, conservative, and proved 
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Children should not pay the penal- 
ty of lessened educational oppor- 


A MESSAGE TO 
SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 


of economic ills 


procedure, new classroom seating so es- 
sential to modern teaching methods can 
be installed in present buildings without 
cost consciousness to the community. 


New seats that make it easy and natural 
to sit erect, that safeguard health by pro- 
tecting vital organs from being cramped 
and crowded—that induce correct pos- 
ture habits which endure for life—seats 
that make for modern schools until new 
buildings can be conveniently under- 
taken. 


For example, many school superinten- 
dents have followed a plan which, with 
some variation, dependent on local con- 
ditions, operates along these lines: 

In their budgets, they always carry an 

item for New elopments. A portion of 

that appropriation . . . varying irom 40% 





) For Your Reseating Program—\nvestigate 










to $0% is applied to a program of RE- 
SEATING. In that way, each year a num- 
ber of rooms are brought up to the most 


efficient standard . . . each year some of the 
classrooms are made new. Thus, for a 
relatively small annual expenditure in 
comparison to the total cost of education, 
they are enabled to give pupils seatin 
that is posturally correct and a definite ai 
to their health and efficiency. 


Modern classrooms pay large returns in 
teaching efficiency and educational econ- 
omy. Superintendents, principals, teach- 
ers—or any others who may be interested 
—are invited to write us (or use coupon) 





American Universal Desks—Now! 


When you reseat your classrooms—one room or every room—be sure you obtain 
the greatest VALUE for your appropriation. Install seating that is pe hee te for 
its contribution to pupil health and efficiency as well as a quality product from every 
viewpoint of the workmanship and materials employed in its construction. 

The American Universal Desk is scientifically designed to induce good posture— 
to make erect sitting natural and comfortable—to prevent slumping which crowds 
vital organs. It has features that definitely assist in sight conservation—and other 
for the physical and mental welfare of the student. Years 





of experience and scientific research are behind it. The detailed facts are yours for 
the asking. 
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ame Seating Company 





concerning modern seating and practical 
plans for replacing obsolete seating. 
Specialists competent to counsel will 
carefully analyze conditions and submit 
plans found effective elsewhere. For the 
sake of the pupils in your care, modernize 
your school where it means most to them 
and costs least to the community. 
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Authoritative Seating Booklets . . . Breuches iw All Principal Cities 
(They contain no advertising) r 
aatheeatiiiites “fed we wil * iby: ep coco HS Te SEATING COMPANY (8. T.4) 
posture poster, size 17“ x25 i which shows chi 2 i Please send en fall dosails on how our classrooms 
should erect. T superinten- can be withia the limit of our budget. Also, 
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tials of good seating grade distribution of school sizes...“ ndicace here whether you are Superintendent, ‘eacher 
of Posture to Tuberculosis” ...“ The Buying of School Equipment”... and “Forty Pn eee eee Oy The Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis 
Years of School ing”. Please use the coupon ind! 6 the booklets you H ( ) Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating 
| {_ ) The Buring of School Equipment (  ) Forty Years of School Seating 
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Now you can make 
that Dream come true! 


CRUISE EVERY COUNTRY ON THE 





MEDITERRANEAN 


During Your Summer Vacation 


LOW ALL-INCLUSIVE RATES 


ADULT 


MEMBERS +6 9 Oo 


Rates in both cases include complete shore excursions and every other necessary ex pense. 


— teacher and student 
must dream of visiting the 
countries that consume count- 
less hours in thestudy of history, 
languages, art, architecture, re- 
ligion and philosophy. 

Now you can make this dream 
come true under ideal condi- 
tions and at rates within the 
reach of practically all teachers 
andthousands of students. Now, 
on one American ship, under 
one American management, and 
with every American comfort, 
you can make a first class tour 
of every country on the Medi- 
terranean during your summer 
vacation. Contrary to the sup- 
position of inexperienced trav- 
elers, July and August are ideal 
months to take this cruise. 

James Boring Company has 
chartered the luxurious world- 
cruising steamer PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON from the Dollar 
Steamship Lines. The cruise 
will sail from New York July 
2nd and return September 2nd, 
after visiting 48 world-renowned 
cities and places. in 20 countries 
and islands, on 3 continents. 

The cruise will be personally 
directed by James Boring, 
assisted by a number of prom- 
inent educators and student 
counsellors, in addition to his 
large staff of travel experts. The 
cruise program will provide op- 
tional courses of lectures and 
field projects which may be 
offered for college credit. 

The cruise will be strictly 


BOTH STRICTLY FIRST 
up CLASS THROUGHOUT 


first class throughout. All state- 
rooms are outside, providing a 
maximum of light, air and 
cheerfulness. Large gymnasi- 
ums, swimming pools and open 
decks combine the most attrac- 
tive features of finest resorts 
with the unlimited recreational 
and educational benefits of a 
Mediterranean cruise. 


Investigate this trip of a life- 
time! An illustrated descriptive 
booklet will be sent on request. 
Apply to our nearest office or 
your local travel agent for 
details of this or other James 
Boring Vacation Voyages. 








WHERE WE GO 


Azores, Cadiz, Seville, 
Gibraltar, Malaga, Algiers, 
Carthage, Tunis, Palermo, 
Naples, Pompeii, Rome, 
Syracuse, Alexandria, Cairo, 
Pyramids and Sphinx, 
Suez Canal, Port Said, Jaffa, 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Jeri- 
cho, Dead Sea and Jordan, 
Haifa, Mount Carmel, Acre, 
Nazareth, Tiberias, Sea of 
Galilee, Capernaum, Beirut, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Aegean Is- 
lands,Dardanelles, Istanbul, 
Black Sea, Athens, Dalma- 
tian Coest, Venice, Spalato, 
Messina, Leghorn, Monte 
Carlo, Villefranche, Nice, 
Marseilles, Balearic Islands. 
(Paris and London, Optional.) 




















STUDENT ‘550 
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Other James Boring 
VACATION VOYAGES 


North Cape and Midnight Sun 
From New York June 24 on 
world-cruising S. S. FRAN- 
CONIA, then from England to 
Norway, North Cape and Land 
of the Midnight Sun on the 
world’s most magnificent yacht, 
STELLA POLARIS. 37 thrill- 
ing days, $675, including shore 
excursions. 

Around the World and Far East 
Around the world in 80 days— 
rates as low as $1390. Orient 
tours—Japan, China, Hongkong, 
Philippines, Hawaii—$545 up. 
Sailing from Seattle July 9; 
palatial steamers of American 
Mail and Dollar Lines. 
American Students Abroad 
European tours to suit every 
vacation requirement, empha- 
sizing congenial, cultural travel. 
All-expense tours as low as $410. 


Educational Department 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 
642 Fifth Avenue, New York 
or 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
or 91 Forsyth St., N. W., Atlanta 
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YOU LIKE RECREATION with your EDUCATION ( af 
ns 


ci 





if 


—OR GOLF WITH YouR CHEMISTRY a 





SPECIAL 
FEATURES 


Symposium in Music 
Symposium in the 
Social Sciences 
Demonstration High 

School 
Demonstration Ele- 
mentary School 





Classes meet 5 days 
a week 





First Term 
June 13 to July 23 
Second Term 
July 25 to August 27 











OR—but 


—OR FISHING WITH YOUR ENGINEERING 





a 
~~ 


—OR BRILLIANT LECTURES WITH YOUR ART 





\ (s —OR MUSIC OR DRAMA with your BUSINESS 


—OR CAMPING with your HOME ECONOMICS 
—OR EXCURSIONS with your AGRICULTURE 


we can’t tell Everything in this Announcement—SO 
—WRITE FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN— 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, Dept. I 














UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA - - Minneapolis, Minnesota 























Do 


You Feel The Urge 


for 


New Spring Clothes? 


If you do, be sure to come to Kline’s. 


For our new fashion-finds 


are guaranteed to send your spirits soaring skyward .. . to retain 


their chic far into the Summer... 
searcely at all! 
to toe, from undies to coat. . 


easy and 


and to deflate your purse 
Everything you need in ready-to-wear, from tip 
. arranged to make your shopping 
delightful. 


Kline’s 
KANSAS CITY'S DOMINANT STORE 
1112-18 WALNUT - THROUGH TO 1113-15 MAIN STREET 
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MONE 


in strictest confidence 


Naturally you want your personal money 
problems kept confidential. It is your privi- 
lege to work your way out of debt in strictest 
confidence . . . on the special Household 
Loan Plan for school teachers. 


Loans up to *300 by mail on 
your signature 


Household trusts your word. You do not even 
have to come personally to our offices. You 
can complete the entire transaction by mail. 


You have our word, the word of America’s 
foremost personal finance organization, that 
your friends or trades-people will not be in- 
formed; your school board will not be notified; 
your confidence will be respected. 


The cost is only the low charge provided 
by Missouri laws—24%% a month. No in- 
terest is deducted in advance. You have up 
to 20 months to repay, and you are charged 
only for the actual time you keep the money 
and only on the balance due. 

Just mail the coupon for full information. 
No obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
MISSOURI OFFICES 


KANSAS CITY ST. JOSEPH 

4th Floor, The Dierks 4th Floor, Tootle 
Building Building 

3rd Floor, Bonfils 
Building ST. LOUIS 

2nd Floor, Shank- 3rd Floor, Central Na- 
man Building, tional Bank’Bldg., 
3119 Troost Ave. 705 Olive Street 


2nd Floor—Washington-Grand Bldg. 


NaNO cic cccccccccccccccccccccecccescvecccosececcceccoocs 
GOV OEE. . cececovecccccccccccccccccscece CRP. cawrccevccssces 
Home Phome......ccccccccccccccseseeseccccscsescsssceces 
Amount I wish to borrow $.......+ My salary is $....-000000. 
EB dnath Bocccccccccvveteccseccccsctccccsccesocccscssoscses 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow 
Or put me to any expense 


Fares Lowest 
Ever! 







Open adventure’s book this 
summer. 


Travel independently or join 
an all-expense tour. Yellowstone Park 
(thru Gallatin Gateway), Black Hills, 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Mt. Rai- 
nier, Mt. Baker, Portland, Columbia 
River Gorge, Victoria, Vancouver, on 
to Alaska. Return via Canadian Rockies 
or California—GrandCanyon,Colorado. 


All-Expense Tours 
$141.00 to $593.00 


Everything included. 9days to 5 weeks. 
Best accommodations, jolly compan- 
ions, just like a big house party. Prices 
above apply from Chicago. Propor- 
tionately priced tours from your home 
town. Many tours to choose from. 
Take the de luxe roller-bearing 
OLYMPIAN. The sootless, cinderless 
electrified route—scenically supreme. 
Open observation cars. Meals by 
Broadway-famed Rector. 
Complete details gladly furnished — write 
G. W. Stoltz, General Agent 
oa Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 
he — E. G. Woodward, General Agent 


817 Wainut St. 








Kansas City, Mo. 


MILWAUKEE 
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ELECTRICITY IS 


---your cook 
---your laundress 
---your maid 
---your entertainer 
--- your physician 
--- your friend 


Through the medium of range, 
refrigerator, radio, sun lamps, 
appliances, sweepers, etc., it 
serves you constantly and well 
—and you pay for it a nickel 
or dime a day! 


KANSAS CITY 
Power & LIGHT Co. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


























SAINT Louris UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 20--JULY 30 


Special courses for teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. 


Both men and women, religious and lay, 
eligible for admission. 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in: 


Anatomy German Pathology 
Bacteriology Greek Philosophy 
Biochemistry History Physics 
Biology Journalism Physiology 
Chemistry Latin Psychology 
Education Library Science Religion 
English Mathematics Sociology 
French Music Spanish 


For Summer Bulletin, Address 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 




























































CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 
Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills 
of the Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with rec- 
reation. Organized hikes and week-end out- 
ings; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; 
automobile excursions to Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park; mountain camp maintained for 
} summer students. Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 23 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Medi- 
cine, Education, Business Administration, Jour- 
nalism, Art, and Music. Field courses in Ge- 
ology and Biology. Maison Francaise, Casa 
Espanola. University Theater with special in- 
struction in Dramatic Production. Many spe- 
cial courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. Special opportunities for graduate 
work in all departments. Excellent library; 
laboratories. Organ recitals and public lectures. 

Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from Eastern 
States 


University of Colorado 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


Send Today for Complete Information 


DEAN OF THE SUMMER QUARTER (Dept. E), 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
BouLper, COLORADO. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalogue... 
Summer Recreation Bulletin.... 


Field Courses in 
Geology and Biology._._Graduate School Bulletin... 


NAME 
Street and Number. 
City and State 
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EDUCED AS WE are financially, 
we Missourians have much to be 
thankful for in our educational situa- 
tion. In the first place we are not 
greatly behind with our educational 
bills. One state which we happen to 
know about is over three years behind 
in its bill for current school expenses. 
Fortunately for us our laws will not 
permit boards of education to spend 
money beyond the provided revenue 
for each school year. We can start 
each year with our heads above water. 
In the second place we are fortunate 
to have had a progressive legislature 
in 1931. Missourian’s cannot be too 
appreciative of the men who in that 
memorable Assembly fought for the 
ideals of the Survey Commission’s 
program and who succeeded in writ- 
ing an important part of that pro- 
gram into law. 

Because of the income tax law our 
schools will have from state sources 
about $2,500,000 more money than 
they had last year. Had it not been 
for this law the schools would have 
had approximately $1,509,000 less 
from state funds than they had last 
year. From these two facts it is clear 
that our public schools are $4,000,000 
better off than they would have been 
had the opponents of the Survey Com- 
mission’s program had their way. 
Due to differences in local ability 
and to the inequalities of distribution 
under the old law not all counties will 
receive proportionate increases _be- 


As It Might 








Have Been 


cause of the new law. But it is known 
that every county will benefit by it 
and that every school district will 
share in the increase, except certain 
consolidated districts which had the 
advantage of preferred claims. 

As an illustration of how the new 
law will affect school funds in a county 
let us consider Linn county. The last 
apportionment to that county was $4,- 
500. The next one according to esti- 
mates made by the State Department 
of Education will be about $20,000. 
Had the income tax law not have been 
passed the apportionment could not 
have been more than $3,000. It is evi- 
dent that this county will benefit to 
the extent of approximately $17,000 
by the new law. This will amount to 
a saving of about 15 cents per $100 on 
the basis of the 1929 valuation and 
probably 20 cents or more on the pres- 
ent valuation. 

From the teacher’s side of the ques- 
tion the increase in state school funds 
will approximate $160 per teacher for 
the state as a whole. 

Instead of blaming the new law let’s 
support it for what it really is: A 
veritable god-send to education in 
these times of economic chaos. 

I TIS REGRETTABLE that opposi- 
tion to the survey program was 
strong enough to prevent the adop- 


tion of the complete recommendations 
of the survey commission. Had it not 
been for this unconscionable and en- 
trenched resistance from selfish inter- 
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ests, education in Missouri would now 
be able to go ahead without serious 
curtailment. Even with the reduction 
in assessed valuations and the failure 
of the income tax to produce as much 
as anticipated we would have been 
able to carry on at the attained level. 
Whatever shortage there is in school 
funds and educational budgets is in no 
way chargeable to the new law, but 
rather to the fact that the new law 
did not go as far as it should have 
gone. 

In face of the above facts there are 
those who are saying, ‘‘I told you so.’’ 
These are they who having opposed 
all reform in taxation are grasping 
at every shadow of a straw to justify 
their position. Most despicable of this 
group are the professional politicians 
who hope to gain political advantage 
by beclouding the minds of the people 
and thus prevent their seeing the real 
situation. 





V AcATION TIME will soon be 
here again—the time of rest, re- 
juvenation, re-creation and recreation. 
No class of people needs this time 
VACATION ™ore than the teachers. 
TIME After nine or ten months 
of work in the school- 
room—work that requires unflagging 
attention, concentration and a con- 
stant consciousness of responsibility 
—the teacher owes it to herself to 
change her environment for the sake 
of renewing her health and broaden- 
ing her outlook on life. There are 
many opportunities to do this. Our 
advertising pages offer a directory to 
the teacher who is in search of a plan 
for vacationing. There are the sum- 
mer schools which give a change of 
environment and an opportunity for 
professional improvement; though 
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the rest may not be as complete as it 
would be if the time were spent in 
some other way, schools may be so 
selected as to furnish a maximum of 
climatic and environmental variety. 
Trips and tours of Europe and the 
United States offer unusual attrac- 
tions this year for a minimum of ex- 
pense. There is yet another plan for 
spending a vacation which is becom- 
ing popular; namely living for a few 
weeks on a ‘‘dude ranch.’’ Only one 
advertisement of this sort of vacation 
place appears in our pages at this 
time, that of Nugget Springs in Big 
Thompson Canyon near Loveland, 
in Colorado. Here one finds the ideal 
teachers resort. Scenery that in- 
spires, quiet that rests the nerves, ex- 
ercise to suit the humor, and all at a 
rate within the range of the average 
teacher’s finances. Two, three or four 
weeks at this ranch gives one a vaca- 
tion that really re-creates. 





URING THE past few moons we 
have interviewed garage men, 
drug clerks, insurance agents, bond 
salesmen and stranded representa- 


PEDAGOGICAL tives of various 


siness concerns 
BOND-SALESMEN PUsiness co ‘7 
all seeking posi- 


tions as humble school teachers. 
These same chaps, a few years ago, 
deserted the almost barren lot of the 
school teacher, and lured on by the 
green picking over in the business 
field, kicked over the professional 
traces, jumped the low-salary-fence 
and have since waxed fat where the 
‘‘long green’’ was more plentiful. 
And it came to pass, Biblically 
speaking, that a dreadful Drought of 
Depression over-shadowed the land. 
Wall street waned; business folded up 
like the proverbial clam and behold 
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the plum tree withered and died. 
Therefore it behooved these same 
chaps, and for the same reason, to 
again kick over the traces and not 
having any salary-fence to jump this 
time are now patiently awaiting the 
very husks which may fall from the 
Educational table. They are even 
willing to become teachers at a salary 
rate under the present teaching sched- 
ule in order that they may give to the 
coming generation the fruit of their 
practical experience in the present- 
day business world. 

(In view of our present economic 
muddle, this practical knowledge of 
present day business methods should 
be well, suppose we say no more 
about it.) 
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So far as our meek influence, as a 
school superintendent may go, these 
chaps who ran away from the fold to 
seek green pastures may remain there, 
gnaw on dry stubble, chew bitter-root 
or gain their sustenance in any way 
they please. We are trying to econ- 
omize on the time paid for by the tax- 
payer’s money and do not have any 
desire to be interviewed by pedagog- 
ically inclined bond salesmen. 


O. J. Mathias. 


(And to this there should be from 
school boards and other superintend- 
ents a swelling chorus of grand 
Amens.—Ed.) 





Library Tax Like 


HE PUBLIC LIBRARY is a much 

younger educational institution 
than the school, but one of grow- 
ing importance. The words of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt do not over-estimate 
its value: 

‘*After the church and school, the 
free public library is the most effec- 
tive influence for good in America. 
The moral, mental and material 
benefits to be derived from a care- 
fully selected collection of good 
books, free for the use of all the 
people, cannot be over-estimated. 
No community can afford to be with- 
out a library.”’’ 

As Roosevelt says, ‘‘No community 
can afford to be without a library.”’’ 
Probably to most people, including 
even teachers, it will be astounding to 
learn that Missouri is one of the most 
backward library states in our coun- 
try. It is an actual fact that 73 of 
the 114 counties in Missouri have no 
tax-supported public libraries within 
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their boundaries. Two million people 
in Missouri lack public library facil- 
ities. This lamentable condition is 
largely due to the fact that the library 
tax, unlike the school tax, is a part of 
the general tax. When, therefore, the 
general tax has reached its constitu- 
tional limit, which is the case in most 
cities and counties, a public library 
cannot be established even if the 
people want a library and are ready to 
vote for the establishment of one. 

That the school tax should be a sep- 
arate tax is a principle well estab- 
lished in Missouri and elsewhere. This 
principle was not established in a day, 
but it has proved of the greatest prac- 
tical value to educational progress. 
Little library progress can be expected 
in Missouri until the same principle 
is applied to libraries and the tax for 
their support is made a separate tax 
like the school tax. 

At its meeting in November at St. 
Louis, the Missouri State Teachers 
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Association passed a resolution, en- 
dorsing an amendment to make the li- 
brary tax a separate tax. Other im- 
portant organizations which have en- 
dorsed the amendment are: Missouri 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Missouri Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Missouri Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Mis- 
souri State Federation of Labor and 
Missouri Writers’ Guild. 

The Missouri Library Association 
initiated the movement for the adop- 
tion of an amendment to make the li- 
brary tax a separate tax in 1929. A 
resolution, providing for the amend- 
ment, was passed by the House in 
1931, reported out favorably in the 
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Senate, but failed to come to vote at 
the end of the session. A similar res- 
olution will be presented to the legis- 
lature of 1933 and, if acted upon fav- 
orably, will be submitted to the people 
for a referendum vote. 

The teachers in Missouri are in a 
position to help in this movement to 
make books easily available for every- 
body in Missouri and remove Missouri 
from the low rank it now holds in pub- 
lie library facilities for its citizens. 
Any teacher wishing more informa- 
tion may write to Charles H. Comp- 
ton, Chairman, Committee on Library 
Extension, Missouri Library Associ- 
ation, Olive, 13th & 14th Streets, St. 
Louis. 





School Support 
Contributed 


ULL CONSIDERATION of the 

cost of government can but lead 
to the conclusion school support 
should cost more than any other single 
governmental function. 


In the first place a district is under 
the necessity of housing children in 
all types of weather and in many 
cases transporting pupils from their 
homes to school. Children are en- 
titled to housing equivalent to the 
comforts of the average homes of the 
community. 


Teachers must be on duty all day 
and depend on their salaries to main- 
tain them throughout the calendar 
year because they must either attend 
summer school or spend the vacation 
period unemployed. Few can secure 
short time employment during the 
summer months. Hence their salaries 
should be adequate to guarantee them 
independence throughout the year. 


The health of the children is a fac- 


tor of major consideration. Doctors 
and nurses must be employed for this 
purpose. Clerical help is essential to 
the conduct of any fair sized school 
system. Various supplies and in- 
structional material is mandatory to 
earry on school work successfully. 
School furniture must be supplied. 
Janitors must be employed and jani- 
torial supplies kept on hand to insure 
the cleanliness of the school buildings. 
Teachers’ salaries constitute the 
largest item of expense in school op- 
eration. If the salaries of all paid 
workers are considered, we shall find 
from 80 to 85 per cent of the school 
budget is disbursed in this manner. 
Doubtless the work of the teacher 
has been considered too much as an 
altruistic pursuit. There is an ele- 
ment of altruism in it, but this cannot 
be the dominating element. However, 
it is true teachers are actuated by the 
idea of service rather than by the 
spirit of gain. Hundreds of persons 
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who would make good teachers, hesi- 
tate to enter the profession because of 
the lack of remuneration and are 
therefore lost to the schools. There is 
little opportunity for teachers to reach 
a high salary save in a large city: or 
in administrative work. It is essen- 
tial to the welfare of any school sys- 
tem to realize there is no such thing 
as a cheap teacher and that regard- 
less of how we invest our money, we 
get returns in direct proportion to our 
investment. 

In the main the standard of prepa- 
ration for teaching is high and grad- 
ually rising. The investment of time 
and money necessary to entering the 
profession is from two to eight thou- 
sand dollars. This includes loss of 
earnings during the period of train- 
ing The amount, of course, depends 
upon the amount of training the teach- 
er does. While this may be looked 
upon as working capital of the teacher, 
a business man who had invested that 
amount ef money would expect to 
realize a reasonable interest upon it. 
Is it not reasonable this cost should 
be added to the teacher’s annual in- 
come and should not the teacher’s 
efficiency due to this factor be re- 
warded? The business man, to par- 
allel the case, not only hopes for in- 
terest upon the original investment, 
but expects to be able to withdraw the 
original investment without loss and 
even anticipates an increased value 
upon it. 

Before considering the reduction of 
teachers’ wages two facts should be 
considered. First, the average salary 
of a teacher is only about 60 per cent 
of other wages in normal times; sec- 
ond, increases in teachers’ wages have 
always been tardy. With these in 
mind, should teachers be the first to 
feel the pinch of economy? 

Which do we desire most, good 
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teachers or financial savings? Chil- 
dren suffer under incompetent teach- 
ers and it would cost more to re-edu- 
eate the children than the amount 
saved by paying low wages. It is as 
true in school work as in any other 
field that nothing worth while is cheap. 
If the argument arises that teachers 
should take their losses along with 
others, the answer is they have been 
taking their losses ever since they be- 
gan preparing to teach. 


Another factor to consider in school 
support is that it is just as undesir- 
able to buy cheap supplies, cheap 
books and cheap instructional ma- 
terial as it is to select cheap teachers. 
Good fuel and a satisfactory heating 
system are essential for children’s 
comfort. Otherwise their health is in 
danger. Well built, well lighted 
schoolhouses are essential, for with- 
out them good school work is impos- 
sible. 


Economy does not consist so much 
in effecting savings as in spending 
necessary funds wisely. This is as 
true in school support as in any field 
of human endeavor. 


As a final thought, we pay for ad- 
equate school facilities whether we 
have them or not. If we do not pro- 
vide good housing and health meas- 
ures, our children suffer and the fam- 
ily treasury must be drawn upon to 
pay for what the children suffer for 
the lack of these. If we pay low wages 
to teachers and thereby secure incom- 
petency, we shall pay exorbitantly be- 
cause of this in that the schools will 
defeat their purpose and fail to edu- 
eate. It is far more economical to 
invest the necessary funds in adequate 
school support than to have the lesser 
objective of parsimony because the 
constant effort to simply save money 
is an unworthy end, 
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Loyalty 


“It is faith in something and enthusiasm for something 
that makes life worth the living.”’ 


O BE TRUE, to keep faith, to 

have a supreme purpose, is loyal- 
ty. We are loyal to something when 
we hold that something as being 
worthy of, and give to it, our complete 
devotion. 

Loyalty is a prime necessity to a 
good life. Like Mercy ‘‘It blesseth 
him that gives and him 
that takes.’’ Ruth’s loy- 
alty to Naomi brought 
to Ruth a home and 
husband, to Naomi it 
gave a kinsman and 
sustenance for her old 
age. 

A life that is not at- 
tached to a sturdy loy- 
alty is a loose, drifting, 
ineffectual life. Loyalty 
gives tone, fiber, char- 
acter, 


Pharaoh’s court offered; Socrates 
loyal to his intellectual integrity to 
the degree that he chose poison rather 
than perfidy; Jesus so loyal to thie 
‘*kingdom wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness’’ that he bore the cross of shame 
in deliberate preference to unfaithful- 
ness; Paul forgetting his traditions, 
his high place and his 
prospects for national 
glory, counting every- 
thing as nothing, that 
he might be true to that 
vision on the Damascus 
road; Lincoln locking 
his destiny to the needs 
of a down trodden race; 
Florence Nightingale 
linking her life to serv- 
ice among the sick and 
wounded soldiers; Edi- 
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learning do our youth a pup can do it 
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need that stiffening of 
the backbone which only 
a lusty loyalty to a worthy ideal will 
give. More than instruction does the 
world need a spirit of unswerving 
fidelity to right. More than the train- 
ing in techniques does humanity need 
an enthusiasm for a great cause. 
Training is necessary, but without 
fealty, skill becomes as dangerous as 
dynamite in the hands of an idiot. 


LOYALTY (29) 





Great men have invariably been - 


men of great loyalties. Moses so loyal 
to his enslaved people that he refused 
the honor and the easy life that 
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of humanity are but a 
few of the world’s 
great persons who have 
had loyalties as strong or stronger 
than life. 

Once the word loyalty suggested 
chiefly an attribute of a subject to his 
king. It was an attitude that the king 
demanded. In return the subject was 
given the protection which the king’s 
strength afforded. A lapse in loyalty 
on the part of the subject exposed him 
to danger of death. 

Kings have lost their popularity. 
But kingly causes still demand our 
loyalty. They offer in return the pro- 
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tection of a strong character. Unfaith- 
fulness to our highest still carries the 
death penalty. It was Dean Hillis who 
said, ‘‘Weep not for the death of the 
first born but rather weep for the 
death of the soul’s ideal, for this is 
the death eternal.’’ 

Education has failed if it has failed 
to enlist its subjects in a great cause 
and to set their hearts afire for that 
cause. Schools, when confronted with 
the fact that during the last decade the 
average age of offenders against the 
laws of society has dropped from mid- 
dle life to the age of the normal college 
graduate, have before them a fact 
which may well provoke soberness of 
thought and engender a spirit of hu- 
mility. Present day facts—factories 
sufficient to supply our needs three 
fold, food sufficient to give every one 
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enough, and more, and yet a world in 
which is want and suffering for the 
lack of these superabundant things 
while millions of college graduates 
stand agape not knowing what to do 
about it—these facts should cause us 
to wonder what manner of reasoning 
power, what kind of idealism, what 
sort of loyalties teachers have been 
implanting in the minds and hearts of 
their students which permit these 
things to be. 

‘*It’s not so easy to be loyal, but 
a pup can do it.’’ Well, a pup is loyal 
to its master because it knows no bet- 
ter master. Wouldn’t society be 
greatly improved if we like the pup 
were loyal to the best we know. There 
is a royalty within us which demands 
our loyalty. 

Let us take a lesson from the pup. 





_ All-State Orchestra Program For 1932 


HE CONCERT by the Missouri All- 

State High School Orchestra, spon- 

sored by the State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Missouri University and the five State 
Teachers Colleges will take place at 9:00 
P. M., on Thursday, November 10th at the 
Kansas City Meeting. The Orchestra for 
this year is under the direction of Paul 
Kk. Utt, Director of Musie of the Central 
Missouri State Teachers College at War- 
rensburg. The plans eall for an orchestra 
of approximately 150 players with ihe fol- 
lowing instrumentation: 


RN ees eet 40 
WE. - Fcc diene neesed 40 
WH nas Cad aah b otaiediaeeys 15 
CN ot oath wide ch a ueidiinee x4 4 12 
Be SE | colenu.tlin ate’ 16 
Cs 25. dis a ai ownk kel 4 
i hin dee eo 0 pd enna ae 4 
PR Oh ee ae 6 
RIE \0-0's:5 ndiat dlare wabinnts 4 
EE 4a 04 bulb hentev as dete 4 


SE Gude c dees cecuteed fine 4 


ND... ss ans des hak Be ee 4 
ED 2 2 it 6c Cee e eke oan 2 
PE vicveRevectadokwea 3 
ED “gseseascgboumanduewene 1 


The following rules will apply to all 
performers: 

1. The player must be a bona-fide stu- 
dent from a school maintaining an 
orchestra of at least sixteen players. 

2. He must be musically competent. 

3. He must agree to practice the part 
not less than five hours per week 
from the time he receives it until the 
performance. 

4. He must pay his own expenses. 

It is the plan, if possible, to largely com- 
plete the organization of the orchestra this 
spricg, so that parts may be mailed out 
in late September. Enrollment blanks are 
now ready for this purpose. 

Further information will be given those 
interested upon request. Address, Paul R. 
Utt, State High School Orchestra, War- 
rensburg, Missouri. 


























HOSE MOTHERS who feel the need 

for some diversion for their children, 

especially in the summer time, and 
those women who are equipped by nature 
to train boys and girls may find consider- 
able of interest in this story of a woman 
who outfitted an old building and created 
what she calls her ‘‘Book Barn.’’ She has 
made of an old barn a delightful rendez- 
vous where select groups of children of 
various ages gather to read, play, tell 
stories, and grow wholesomely and in a 
well directed way, without the thought 
of ‘‘school’’ intruding on their minds. 

Mrs. Henry Neef of Boonville, Missouri, 
last year tried out this idea of vacation 
reading clubs and feels that she really 
has started a work that may grow and 
in time become really valuable to that 
old Missouri River town. As far as she 
knows, hers is the only project of its kind 
in Missouri or other Middle Western 
states, for her ‘‘Book Barn’’ is not a 
rental library, not a tea house, not a 
curio shop; it is an educational institu- 
tion, though the term is altogether too 
formidable, where a new teaching plan is 
being carried out. 

The idea of a vacation reading club 
didn’t just happen, Mrs. Neef says, but 
grew out of a long series of contacts and 
interests: a childhood of bcoks as her 
principal companions; a father who was 
a gifted story teller, a mother, grand- 
mother and aunts who had techniques in 
teaching and amusing children that mod- 
ern methods would do well to surpass; a 
varied teaching experience ; and two small 
daughters of pre-school age who have 
recently re-stimulated her interest in chil- 
dren’s books. 

In the back of the Neef town lot is a 
large brick barn that had been ‘‘Gang”’ 
headquarters for that neighborhood for 
several generations. It is a sturdy old 
building, commodious, and inviting. It 
was just the place, thought Mrs. Neef to 
challenge the imagination of children. 
Why not make of it a headquarters for 
child culture? So in December, 1930 she 
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Gangland’s Rendezvous Becomes Culture Cove 


By Spencer Givens, Editor ‘‘Boonville Advertiser’’ 











began to make her plans, and enlisted the 
aid of her friends. Teachers were en- 
thusiastic and parents she approached told 
her they would be delighted to have their 
children attend the new ‘‘school.’’ 

When the spring of 1931 came, Mrs. 
Neef, with capable assistance, began to 
renovate the barn. Prospective boy mem- 
bers of the class worked with zest and 
enthusiasm. The northwest room and hall 
seemed the most suitable because of their 
size, lighting, and ventilation for the be- 
ginning of the new venture. Junk and 
dirt was removed and the walls repaired 
by a brick layer. The dirt floor was 
ireated to a leveling surface of new earth 
upon which were laid brick in an attrac- 
tive design. Glass windows replaced 
wooden shutters. The walls were painted 
a bright straw color. The high iron nails 
and pegs that had once served to hold 
harness and tools were left in place. And 
the gate to the stall of Dolly, pony of 
another generation, whose former 
**home’’ was now to become the reading 
room, was allowed to retain its ancient 
position. 

The outside doors, and the bookeases 
which had been moved in were painted 
brown, and the brick floor Venetian red. 
The furniture and cabinets were colored 
green and brown. Mrs. Neef did not have 
to buy any furniture. She used an old 
walnut table that had been left in the 
barn, an old walnut drop-leaf table, old 
hiekory chairs, some children’s old chairs, 
a large bench, and small benches and 
chairs her father-in-law had made for the 
children. A horse shoe the workers found 
was used as a good luck emblem. 

The ‘‘Book Barn’’ was in readiness. 
Local papers had earried stories about 
Mrs. Neef’s project. Visiting day when 
parents come to inspect the quarters, and 
enrollment day when the ‘‘kiddies’’ come 
to ‘‘move in’’ were successful. Nearly 
every one that came was vitally interested 
*“My first week of classes would have 
been discouraging had it not been for the 
warning of a friend who conducts classes 
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in dancing and expression,’’ Mrs. Neef 
said. ‘‘She suggested that I call the 
parents the day before to remind them of 
their children’s appointments, and the 
day of the class if they failed to show up. 
I believe it would be better to limit the 
calling to the first lesson and, if the child 
failed to come later, let him be the loser. 

*‘I planned five groups,’’ Mrs. Neef 
said, ‘‘pre-school, primary, intermediate, 
junior and senior high school. The pre- 
school group included children below the 
first grade; the primary group included 
the children of the first three grades, and 
the intermediate the children of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. I planned 
a separate group for junior and senior 
high children. 

‘*The first three groups were quite satis- 
factory. The junior group was an in- 
teresting one to work with, but attendance 
was made rather irregular because of Boy 
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Seout and Camp Fire Girl activities. This 
summer, I plan to have only the first three 
groups. When schooi started, the work 
was discontinued, except with the pre- 
school boys and girls, who came once a 
week all winter to the house, since the 
‘Barn’ was not heated.’’ 

Each group came from nine until eleven 
in the morning, once a week. This made 
the ‘‘Book Barn’’ in use five mornings 
each week. After the eleven o’clock hour, 
children could leave or remain for read- 
ing or unfinished handwork. There were 
about thirty children enrolled. 

The work of each of the groups was 
determined by the ages of the children, 
Mrs. Neef said. ‘‘I had them tell stories 
and give their likes and dislikes in books. 
I read and told stories, and we did some 
handwork relative to the literary work. 
Games were a regular part of the pro- 
gram. Much which I planned to ac- 





A Corner of the Book Barn—Mrs. Neef with a group of her youngest. 
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complish in dramatizations, puppet shows, 
and folk games will have to come another 
year.”’ 

Mrs. Neef kept the reading room of 
the barn open several afternoons so that 
the children could come to read the books 
and magazines outside of ‘‘class’’ hours. 
She did not lend books, but prepared 
lists of books that could be secured at the 
publie library. 

‘Attendance was a problem; after I 
had made the program vital enough to in- 
terest and train the children who were 
enrolled, I felt that the responsibility of 
seeing that the children got there rested 
with the parents, and I might have re- 
ceived better cooperation. I shall strive 
for it. Everything of the school room at- 
mosphere had been removed, and too much 
stress on my part among the children for 
attendance would have been out of har- 
mony,’’ Mrs. Neef said. 

‘‘T had no set rules or regulations. 
Classes met at regular periods, and of 
course I had my plans for each one, but 
they were not apparent to the children. 
As problems came up, they were met 


easily. Discipline problems hardly 
existed.’’ 
Mrs. Neef feels that what she has 


started can easily be undertaken in hun- 
dreds of communities. Even rural com- 
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munities could take over the _ school 
library by putting it in charge of farm 
club women or 4-H elub groups. Circulat- 
ing libraries could be borrowed from Jef- 
ferson City from the Missouri Library 
Commission. Groups could build up their 
own libraries and book clubs. Of course 
she sees where the work can be improved. 
That’s one of the chief virtues of the 
idea, its adaptability to individual needs 
and desires. This summer, she plans to 
add music to her curriculum. This depart- 
ment will be in charge of Mrs. Ear! 
Powell, who already has organized a 
‘‘rhythm band’’ among small children. 

‘‘The appreciation of numbers of par- 
ents and the enthusiasm of the children 
justified the experiment,’’ Mrs. Neef said, 
‘‘and I shall continue the work. I am 
going to re-landscape my yard to provide 
more open space for games and I shall 
plant shrubs in the alley alongside the 
‘Barn.’ 

‘My project would not have been pos- 
sible without the cooperation of my en- 
tire family; my mother was chief care- 
taker of my daughters, Nancy Anne and 
Carolyn; my husband was ‘tolerant’ of 
the undertaking. Financially the project 
about met expenses. I charged a fee for 
the term of ten weeks. This and proceeds 
from my sale of Literary Guild books were 
my funds.”’ 





THE AWAKENING 
(With thanks to Harry Botsford for the idea) 


With a crooked pin on the end of a twig 
He started alone on his way 

His playmates laughed as he left the street: 
“He won’t catch a fish today!” 


He tasted the berries and drank of the stream; 
He bathed in its cooling spray. 

He dreamed a dream in the long soft grass, 
But he caught no fish that day. 


A light in his eyes like the first ray of dawn 
Told the boys that they’d guessed amiss. 
Something was caught with that pin and that 


twig: 


There was more to fishing than fish. 


Paula Wilhelmi, 


6803 Kingsbury Blvd., 
St. Louis. 
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LIBRARY CATALOGER onee said it 

kept her busy keeping up with the 

births, marriages, and deaths among 
magazines. Vital statistics also concern 
organizations. 

For many years the Internation Kinder- 
garten Union has been a well known fac- 
tor in early education. Since its organiza- 
tion in 1892 it has used its energies to 
spread the gospel of educational activities 
as a method of teaching young children. 

Seventeen years ago the National Coun- 
cil of Primary Education came into 
existence, pledged to preach this same 
gospel in its relation to the lower grades 
and with ‘‘closer cooperation with the 
Kindergarten’’ as one of the planks of its 
platform. Through their cooperative 
study of present day problems leaders in 
both groups became more and more con- 
vinced that, as there is no break in the 
child’s interests and experience at the 
age of six, neither should there be a break 
in the nature of his school experience. As 
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A Significant Marriage 


By Ella Victoria Dobbs 


a result of this study, kindergarten prac- 
tices have been greatly modified in recent 
years and have dealt more and more with 
activities closely related to the affairs of 
every day life and less and less with the 
more symbolic activities of the early 
Froebelian type. 

In like manner the practice of the 
primary school has been modified to in- 
clude more activities and to break down 
the hard mechanical practices of a few 
years ago, until the modern primary 
school is a ‘‘kindergarten grown large.’’ 

As these classroom practices have 
changed there has been a growing desire 
for frequent conferences among teachers 
in the two groups. In eities where 
branches of each organization existed, 
joint sessions became common. In other 
places only one group was formed and 
designated as the Kindergarten-Primary 
organization. In the desire to be a part 
of a large movement these latter groups 
were obliged to divide allegiance between 
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the two national organizations or to join 

both—neither plan being wholly satis- 

factory. 

A similar trend toward unity developed 
in the two national bodies as their com- 
mon problems were discussed in joint 
session. 

The beautiful name of Kindergarten 
had in some instances been misunder- 
stood and in some quarters blocked the 
acceptance of the Kindergarten as an 
integral part of the school system. 

As a natural outcome of these condi- 
tions and in the interests of better service 
tu young children and greater continuity 
in the plans and purposes of their educa- 
tion, proposals and acceptances finally led 
to the consolidation of the two national 
bodies, Interpational Kindergarten Union 
and the National Council of Primary 
Education, under the new name of As- 
sociation for Childhood Education. The 
larger organization will continue the lines 
of endeavor of both organizations with- 
cut any lines of demarkation. These in- 
clude: 

—a definite effort to stimulate profession- 
‘al interest and study on the part of all 
classroom teachers of little children. 

—a definite effort to extend the use of 
activities as an accepted phase of early 
education. 

—a definite effort to establish kinder- 
gartens, public and private, wherever 
possible and to have the kindergarten 
type of school under whatever name es- 
tablished recognized as an_ essential 
factor in public education. 

-—a definite effort to encourage voluntary 
local group organizations among teach- 
ers for the study of professional prob- 
lems of immediate interest. 

In Missouri groups afiiliated with either 
one or both of the two high contracting 
organizations already number 1,500 mem- 
bers. These will continue their activities 
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az: before with, it is hoped, even more 
success than formerly. The chief dif- 
ference noted will be a slight modifica- 
tion of the routine of collecting dues. 

The fact that these groups are volun- 
tary and informal does much to develop 
and strengthen professional interest and 
group pride among teachers of young chil- 
dren. 

For some years one of the joyous events 
of the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion meeting has been the Primary Coun- 
cil luncheon, which will henceforth be 
known as the Childhood Education 
luncheon and will as before be the social 
gathering of the Kindergarten-Primary 
Department of the Association. The in- 
formality of this occasion is typical of the 
spirit of the voluntary local groups, whose 
members find pleasure and profit in com- 
ing together. 

Under the leadership of the Interna- 
tional Kindergarter Union and with the 
support of the National Council of Pri- 
mary Education a monthly publication 
was established in 1924 and is known as 
The Journal of Childhood Education. 
This is the official organ of the new body, 
Association for Childhood Education, and 
is proving a very helpful guide for all 
teachers of young children, with sugges- 
tions and discussions covering nursery 
school, kindergarten and _ elementary 
school periods. Its contributors are among 
the leaders in the field of early educa- 
tion. 

The first annual meeting of the new 
organization will be held in Washington, 
DB. C., May 4-7, 1932. At this time the 
final steps in consolidation will be taken 
and officers representing the interests of 
both contributing organizations elected. 
An interesting program has been pre- 
pared and all persons interested in the 
purposes of the organization are cordially 
invited to attend. 
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Vitalizing the Study of Government 


By Lucille Shivel, Reed Junior H. 8., Springfield, Mo. 


PRING HAD COME to the Ozarks. 

Kites, baseball, fishing worms, and the 

old swimming holes were all calling 
forth the play instinct, in every individual, 
to the great out-of-doors. But, one frac- 
tion, and a large fraction at that, of those 
classroom creatures was lying dormant as 
they sat gazing dreamily out upon the 
opening of Spring. School was in session 
—therefore, school must be kept. A defi- 
nite problem had been set up for us, but 
how hopeless to strive to develop it with 
the half-hearted audience, that, upon hear- 
ing their individual names, gazed blankly 
into your face. 

Was it not as worth while to have the 
muscles of the brain developed as the body 
muscles? How it was to be done with the 
odds against me was another problem. But 
wait! What was it that was calling these 
physical beings into action? An analysis 
showed easily that it was play that was 


uppermost in the minds of these individ- 
uals. Then, why not follow the technique 
of nature and call into action these latent 
forces that were failing to respond. 

Our problem was a very serious one, 
one that was of vital importance to every 
American citizen. Our Constitution HAD 
FAILED TO MENTION HOW THE 
CANDIDATES FOR THE PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ELECTIONS WERE SELECTED. 
It was a problem, we had learned, that was 
peculiar to the United States, and was one, 
which, every four years, became a spectac- 
ular display for our civilized neighbors 
who looked on from their homes across 
the seas. An abundance of reading ma- 
terial was obtainable, but under the influ- 
ence of the disease from which a majority 
of the class suffered, it was difficult to 
understand and as uninteresting as the 
faded advertisement tacked to the neigh- 
borhood telephone post. Was it possible 
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to learn the lessons of nature and transf 
this play instinct from the great out-of 
doors into the classroom? It could be donc 
and it was done. The citizenship muscles 
were exercised to balance along with those 
body muscles that were to develop the boys 
and girls of today into the timber of our 
future citizenry. 

Since this was a question of such sig- 
nificance, we determined to play, for a 
few days, the events of this traditional part 
of our nation’s life, by establishing a 
political convention as carried on by one 
of our major parties. We did not wish to 
carry political preferences into the class- 
room; but if we were to carry out certain 
party rules that would definitely effect our 
method of procedure, we must make some 
political decision. Our problem was set- 
tled by the parties themselves, when it 
became apparent that the Republicans 
would, in all probability, support only one 
major candidate; while the Democratic 
field would be rich with possible candidates. 
Hoping to gain as many varied experiences 
as possible, we selected a Democratic Con- 
vention. 

The first step taken to prepare the way 
for our convention, was to create the neces- 
sary background for such a political con- 
test. That we might create this desired 
atmosphere we read together, in class, cer- 
tain vivid accounts concerning past con- 
ventions. Our next step was to set up our 
organization. Three days before the time 
set for the convention, assignments were 
made, so that every participant might have 
carefully in mind the task for which he 
had volunteered. The field of candidates 
was made up entirely by the class. 

The day arrived for our Convention 
and with it all the enthusiasm charac- 
teristic of such oceasions. The first per- 
son to make appearance was the temporary 
chairman who called the meeting to order. 
It had fallen to him to prepare and make 
the ‘‘Keynote Speech’’ of the Convention. 
In this was presented a review of the ac- 
ecomplishments of the Democratic Party, 
and the principle issues for which the party 
stands. The Song Leader, an elective of- 
ficer, came into prominence with the open- 
ing of the session. Patriotic songs aroused 
the convention to a proper state of mind, 
being used both before and after the open- 
ing address of the temporary chairman. 
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Also, while we waited for our clerk to 
check the results of the various roll calls, 
we found time for more songs. The clerk 
had taken her place with the beginning 
of the Convention. She read the ‘‘ Formal 
Call of the Convention,’’ which had been 
adapted from the calls of previous occa- 
sions. She was, also, well equipped with 
a list of states, arranged alphabetically, 
with the correct number of votes to which 
each state was entitled. Following the 
main address of the chairman, the per- 
manent chairman came to the front to as- 
sume, for the remaining time, complete 
control of the Convention. He, with the 
help of a committee, had prepared the 
platform. Basing the information on plat- 
forms of the past and interweaving with 
this the trends of the times, there was 
presented a clear cut picture of the main 
issues of the party. 

Every child in the room represented the 
delegation of some state or dependency of 
the United States, and had well in mind 
just what was expected of the delegates 
of such a convention. Banners had been 
made for each state, and designated the 
location of the delegates as they sat in the 
convention. Placards, likewise, boasted 
the superiority of some favored son, while 
pictures of popular condidates were set 
up with the state delegations. 

The platform, having been read and 
accepted, the Convention began in earnest. 
We were now ready for the nominations. 
Beginning the roll call with the state of 
Alabama, the states, one by one were calle 
upon for nominations. California yielded 
her place to New York, in order that a 
certain popular candidate might head the 
list of nominees. Students representing 
nine states, Ohio, New York, Illinois, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Texas, and Maryland came 
forward and proclaimed the merits of the 
one whom they were nominating. In some 
instances facts concerning the candidates 
had been difficult to obtain, but, practical- 
ly without exception, the students had 
searched out a host of authentic material. 

With the nominations closed, we were 
ready to discover the sentiments of the 
various states, in regard to their choice 
of candidates. Again the roll was ealled, 
each state casting its allotted number of 
votes. In the beginning, the students had 
shown little interest in the assigned quota 
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points of the chapter. 

The same material may be had in 
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from the Beginnings to the Fall of 
Constantinople (1453) and “The 
Modern World” (1453-1931). 
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of votes. However, before we had pro- 
ceeded very far, it suddenly became evident 
that they had become very conscious of the 
voting power of some states, and were 
realizing how that advantage was to sway 
the final tabulation of votes. With the 
repeated number of roll calls, the students 
saw a demonstration of ‘‘the dark horse’’; 
for recognizing the fact that certain states 
would not throw their support from their 
original choice, delegations began to shift 
their choice to less popular candidates. 
Following the rule of the Democratic Par- 
ty for a two-thirds majority, it was neces- 
sary to have a roll call many times before a 
majority could be reached. 


As we carried on this project human 
traits came to the surfact as some students 
became indignant over a possible outcome; 
others brought pressure to bear upon their 
neighbors; while in various quarters deals 
were made. Once a rumor even suggested 
that marbles had exchanged hands in re- 
turn for votes. What better opportunity 
could be offered for the teaching of clean 
polities? 
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With this classroom activity was es- 
tablished definite means of vitalizing the 
study of government. Students who had 
remained passive in classroom interests 
were found sitting on the edges of their 
chairs, eager to see every move and hear 
every delegate as the vote was cast. This 
lesson will never be forgotten, and as long 
as our present political system remains 
for the nominating of presidents, these 
children will be equipped with a working 
knowledge of a part of our national poli- 
cies. {!\ ale |’ 
Already I have seen present day out- 
comes realized as students, who previously 
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exerted no effort, read the newspaper, not 
only for the ‘‘funny sheet’’ section, but 
for other things they find which they know 
about and which has for them a real mean- 
ing. Very few days pass that some child 
has not brought in a clipping from a eur- 
rent paper which deals with the selection 
of the president or some other political 
issue; or does not suggest some address 
they have heard broadcast the night be- 
fore. A number of days were needed to 
complete this project, but how easily it 
is justified when we think of the direct 
contact that has been made between the 
classroom and the world in which we live. 


Mental Hygiene In The Classroom 
The Department of Child Guidance Board of Education, Newark, New Jersey 


CHILDREN WHO ‘‘SHOW OFF’’! 


‘*Show-off’’ behavior indicates an ex- 
aggerated desire to be noticed. All of us 
like to be important. We want the atten- 
tion of our equals and of our superiors. 
We prefer that it be favorable attention, 
as respect for our opinions. If this is 
impossible for us to attain and our need 
is sufficiently great, we may consider any 
type of attention preferable to none. 
From the very motives underlying atten- 
tion-getting behavior the teacher may find 
guidance in helping the ‘‘show-off’’ to 
become an effective, conforming member 
of the group. 

Have you a ‘‘show-off’’ in your room 
whose hand is always in the air, whether 
or not he knows the answer? Who has a 
‘‘smart’’’ answer for every question? 
Who tries to make the class laugh by 
grimacing, extravagant behavior? Who 
resorts to unusual antics, and as drum- 
ming on the desk, whistling, whispering, 
poking his neighbors? Who has more to 
say than anyone else in the class? Who 
makes constant bids for attention by ask- 
ing foolish questions? 

Why does the child want attention so 
much?—Perhaps he was spoiled as a little 
child and accustomed to holding the cen- 
ter of the stage, so that he cannot be con- 
tent as just one of the group at school. 
Perhaps he is an unwanted and unnoticed 


1 Published in pamphlet form by The National Com- 


mittee for Mental Hygiene, 450 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Price, 15¢ per copy. 


child at home and on the playground, has 
never counted for anything with any- 
body and is showing his resentment at 
having to pay such an inconspicuous role. 
Perhaps he feels that he, or his family, 
is socially, economically. or racially in- 
ferior to the group and he has chosen 
this way to tell the world he doesn’t eare. 
Perhaps he feels that he is ineapable 
of doing the classroom work well, so that 
he has to resort to undesirable, attention- 
getting behavior to be noticed at all. 
What can the teacher do about ‘‘show- 
off’’ behavior?—Ignore the behavior of 
the ‘‘show-off’’ child as much as possible. 
By seeming to ignore annoying behavior, 
the teacher can 
—direct the child’s ‘‘showing off’’ into 
desirable channels; 
—enlist his aid in class projects which 
emphasize his identity with the group; 
—find out what he does unusually well in 
order to give him opportunities to excel 
in acceptable ways; 
—give him responsibility in the classroom 
as monitor or class officer; 
—commend him before the class for small 
successes and make him feel that he 
counts for something. 
In making an issue of each offense the 
teacher 
—inecreases the value that ‘‘showing off” 
has for the child by giving him her 
whole attention and concentrating the 
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attention of the entire class upon him; 
—adds to the distruption of classroom 

routine ; 

—isolates him from the group. Thus he 
is apt to make extra effort to recapture 
their attention. 

The ‘‘show-off’’ child, with his still im- 
mature mind, has not devised the best 
way to secure what he wants—attention. 
He is using ways which he found effective 
in earlier years. He needs help in learn- 
ing that attention as such is of less value 
than he has thought it and that more 
grown-up behavior is preferable. 

At first it may be necessary to give him 
the kind of attention to which he is un- 
accustomed and to which he responds by 
growing worse instead of better. He may 
take advantage of it. It may go to his 
head. Gradually, as he gets more satis- 
faction from: being a needed valuable 
member of the group than from being the 
“bad boy,’’ he may cease to resort to his 
attention-getting antics. Then it may be 
possible to lessen the amount of attention 
he receives as he himself may become 
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thoroughly convinced that he does count. 
It is only because he doubts it that he 
acts the way he does. 


The ultimate aim is to help “he ‘‘show- 
off’’ to be content with no more than his 
share of importance. But before he can 
be weaned from his inordinate desire to 
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be noticed, he is likely to demand a good 
deal of extra attention. Whether this 
extra attention will take the form of 
prohibitions, threats and detention after 
school, or, whether it will be along lines 
which will eventually enable him to dis- 
pense with it altogether is a question for 
the teacher to decide. 





F YOU WORK in a profession, in Heaven’s name work for it. 
Help advance your co-worker. 
great power that protects you, that surrounds you with the advantages of 
organization, and that makes it possible for you to achieve results. 
Stand for its professional supremacy. 
obstruct or decry those who strive to help, why—quit the profession. 
as long as you are a part of a profession, do not belittle it. If you do you are 
loosening the tendrils that hold you to it and with the first high wind that 
comes along you will be uprooted and blown away and probably you will 


by a profession, live for it. 


well for it. Stand for it. 


never know why. 





Third Grade Arithmetic Analysis, Fourth Quarter 


By D. C. 


THIRD GRADE ARITHMETIC ANALYSIS 


Direction Sheet—Read carefully before at- 
tempting to use the test. 

General Statements—The Arithmetic An- 
alysis provided by this test treats only those 
specific objectives which involve several dis- 
tinct, yet closely related, learning situations. 
There are many objectives which may be tested 
by the teacher through informal tests. Arith- 
metic must be presented so that each child re- 
sponds efficiently. It is impossible to do ef- 


ficient teaching unless the teacher is aware of 
the child’s needs and difficulties. 








If you live 
Respect the 


Speak 


If you must 
But 


—Charles Dawes. 





Rueker. 


Purpose of the Test—It is hoped that the 
test may help the teacher analyze the specific 
objectives into learning situations and funds 
mental principles. The direct purpose of the 
test, however, is to determine just which of 
the principles involved are yet to be mastered 

Plan for Giving Test—a. The test for each 
objective may be given after the objective has 
been taught and enough practice provided t# 
assure overlearning. b. The test for the 
quarter may be given at the close of the quar 
ter. There is no time limit. In all case 
enough time should be allowed to attempt al 
the problems. Pupils should be urged to work 
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at their normal rate. They should not be al- 
lowed to waste time or use “crutches.” A 
duplicating machine may be used in making 
copies of the problems. 

Plan for Analyzing the Test—Each pupil’s 
paper should be carefully graded. All incor- 
rect answers should be marked. A difficulty 
list for each child should be made and used as 
a guide in further analysis and as a basis for 
remedial procedure. 

Two pupils may miss the same problem 
which has in it only one major difficulty yet 
these two pupils may have made very differ- 
ent mental responses. Each may need a sep- 
arate explanation. 

Plan for Remedial Work—The Arithmetic 
Analysis involves type problems of a very 
simple nature. The aim is to isolate difficul- 
ties so that they may be easily identified. The 
teacher may quickly make a list of problems 
involving the same difficulty. She has then set 
up practice material to fit the specific needs. 
It is necessary that constructive teaching be 
done to make clear the procedure for the child 
in overcoming a difficulty, (Direct the activity 
of the child to correct procedure), then supply 
enough practice material to make this pro- 
cedure a habit. 


Scoring—The place for the score on the test 
is mainly to stimulate the pupil toward better 
work and may be used by the teacher in many 
ways. The teacher should constantly keep in 
mind that the major purpose of the test is 
to help her select subject matter for remedial 
teaching. 


THIRD GRADE ARITHMETIC ANALYSIS 
FOURTH QUARTER 


THIRD GRADE ARITHMETIC ANALYSIS 
—FOURTH QUARTER 
Analysis Sheet and Key 
This analysis is based on the objectives for 
the third grade fourth quarter as set up in 
the State Courses of Study for Elementary 
Schools, 1931. It deals with objectives number 
2, 3, 4 and 5. 


FOURTH QUARTER 2—ADD. Zero difficul- 
ties in addition. v 
a. 100 b. 10266 e. 1019 d. 1610 e. 79 


f. 379 g. 1056 h. 1716 i. 784 j. 1570 

The asterisk above the digit indicates the part of the 
answer in which a@ zero difficulty is involved. Each of 
the problems presents a zero difficulty in addition. 
Reference to them will enable the instructor to deter- 
mine the type of problem presenting the difficulty. 


FOURTH QUARTER 3—SUBTRACTION. 
Zeros in the minuend, carrying or borrow- 


ing. 
* ee ** . + . ee 
8.121 b. 323 c. 504 d. 159 e. 4910 f. 4219 g. 1809 
The asterisk above the digit indicates the part of the 
answer in which the difficulty is involved. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 


SUMMER SESSION 


1932 


Mone then 500 courses in academic and profess 
ional departments offered by the combined resident 
and visiting faculty of recognized leaders in education. 
44, Combine your summer vacation plans with summer 
4 study in Southern California. Unsurpassed recreational 
opportunities. @ Located in metropoliten Los 
Angeles, thirty mnutes from the mountains or the sea. 
For bulletin of complete information, eddress Dean 
Lester B. Rogers, 3551 University Park, Los Angeles. 











First Session, June 17 to July 29 (6 units) 
Second Session, July 29 to September 2 (6 units) 
Obympic Gemes will take plece July 30 to August 14 «| 


























Bring Your Family to 
Columbia This Summer 


Columbia's Finest Apartments 
Available for Teachers 


One, two or three rooms—efficiency 
type. Completely furnished. Each 
apartment has Private Bath and 
Kitchenette. Handsomely furnished 
reception lobby. 


Two blocks from University 
Campus. 


GREATLY REDUCED RATES FOR 
SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION. 


For full information address 


THE BELVEDERE - - THE BEVERLY 


210 HITT STREET, COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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University 
of Denver 

















Enjoy 
Summer Study 


IN DENVER 
the Mile-High City, in the 
shadow of Mount Evans 


An Ideal Summer Session 


ATTEND a fully accredited University 
... Strong Faculty, Guest Professors... 
All College Subjects, graduate and 
undergraduate... Many Education 
Courses for Classroom Teachers, for 
Administrators... Romance Language 
House... Fine Arts Summer Session... 
Commerce Summer Session... Metro- 

olitan Research Facilities...City Com- 
orts and Pleasures ... Snow-Cooled 
Nights... Many Mountain Trips... Low 
Living Costs... Moderate Tuition ... 


Reduced Round Trip Rail Fares 
TWO TERMS: 
June 13 to July 20 
July 20 to Aug. 26 








| _ 
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| Dept. N, UNIVERSITY of DENVER 
University Park, Denver, Colorado: 


Please send the 1932 Summer Session Bulletin,and | 
| also Graduate School...... Schoo! of Commerce...... 
School of Fine Arts...... Bulletins. (Please check.) 


NAME 
| Street and No. 
City and State 























FOURTH QUARTER 4—MULTIPLICATION 
of two and three digit numbers with 
carrying. 


a. 31X32—992 b. 232X321—74472 c. 123X234==28782 
* * . * * . 


d. 124X252—31248 e. 131X325—42575f. 232X243—66376 
* ** * * * 


g. 242X244—569048 h. 224134—30016i. 422123—51906 
> ?* s ses oe see 

j. 521X144—75024 k. 326X232—75632 1. 245x434—106330 
The asterisk above a digit indicates the difficulty of 

carrying. 


FOURTH QUARTER 5—SHORT DIVISION, 
Two and three place numbers with no 
carrying. 

* s 7 . 7 

a. 50 (e. 52 f. 21 


a. 21 b. 20 ce §& g. 231 


. * 
a4 £84.86 kK O LD 


The asterisk above the digit indicates the part of 
the answer which is likely to cause difficulty. 


THIRD GRADE ARITHMETIC ANALYSIS 
—FOURTH QUARTER 


FOURTH QUARTER 2—ADD. Zero difficul- 
ties in addition. 
a. b. c. d. e. f. g- h. J i. 
40 7206 502 204 46 304 181 605 564 500 
60 3060 311 8063 3 72 870 708 200 3850 
— —— 206 608 30 3 505 4038 20 720 








THE BEST TEXTS 


for 


ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH COURSES 


—_ 


. The Open Door Language Series 


bho 


. The New Bolenius Readers 
3. The Universal Speller 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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FOURTH QUARTER 3—SUBTRACT. Zeros 
in the minuend, carrying or borrowing. 
a. b. e d. e. f. g- 
580 600 600 506 8645 7846 6534 
459 277 96 347 3735 3627 4725 


ee 


FOURTH QUARTER 4—MULTIPLY. Mul- 
tiplication of two and three digit numbers 
with carrying. 





a. b. C. d. e. f. 
32 321 234 252 325 243 
31 232 123 124. 131 232 
g. h. i. ‘4. k. lL 
244 134 123 144 232 434 
242 224 422 521 326 245 





ame meee 


FOURTH QUARTER 5—SHORT DIVISION. 
Two and three place numbers with no 





carrying. 
a. b. c d. e. ¢ 
4a 3/60 4|20 5250 4/208 6/126 
g. h. i j. k. enn: 
3/693 7\28° 8/32, 8/40 7/210 6/480 


- Hygiene 


AS IT IS TAUGHT IN THE MOUND CITY 
HIGH SCHOOL 


RINCIPAL E. E. CAMP, who for several 

years has served Mound City as principal 

of its Junior-Senior high school, has 
among his other duties that of teaching a class 
in Hygiene. Not long ago he set himself the 
task of improving his method of instruction in 
this particular work. He had realized that 
several evils existed in his question and pupil- 
reply method, that the teachers use too much 
time in talking and that the students were 
short on the expression side of the recitation. 
He wished to set standards so definite that the 
student would know what he was accomplish- 
ing, hoping at the same time to motivate the 
work in such a way as to make hygienic habits 
a part of the student’s daily life. 

In working out the plan he took the class 
into his confidence, discussed the aims of teach- 
ing this subject, and secured their cooperation 
in arriving at final procedures. 

The Mound City high school is organized on 
the supervised study plan with 60-minute 
periods. Each teacher supervises the students. 
in the study of her subject during a part of 
that period. 

The Hygiene class meets daily. The teach- 
er’s most active period is the thirty minutes 
of study when he gives individual help to those 
who need it. During the recitation period he 
serves as a guide and score keeper, and stays 
in the background of the discussions. 

After using the plan for one quarter Mr. 
Camp feels that it is a great improvement 
over the plan that it displaced. Students are 
more interested, make better grades on objec- 
tive tests, make better preparation, and ab- 
sences have materially decreased. 

The plan as a whole is successful, thinks 
Mr. Camp, but it will continue to need revision 
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SAINT LOUIS 


SUMMER SESSION, 1932 
June 20th to July 29th 


Graduate Courses 
Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Alse Courses in 


Business, Social Work, Engineering, 
Nursing, Art, Music 


For Bulletin of the Summer Session, address 
Director of the Summer Session, Room 206 
Duncker Hall, Washington University, St. 
Louis. 


























RECOMMENDED BY THE 
PUPILS READING CIRCLE BOARD 


PUBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Each book is attractively and durably 
bound in cloth. 


Grades 1 and 2 


Brownie Primer, Bante ...............- $0.51 
Busy Little Brownies, Banta ~~... .- 51 
Cotton-Tail Primer, Smith ~~............- 48 
Cotton-Tails in Toyland, Smith ~......-... 48 
Fairies of the Nine Hills, Banta ~~... .. 1 
Fireside Stories, Klingensmith ~~... .. 51 
Household Stories, Klingensmith ~~~ 51 
Two Little Indians, Maguire .._.....-- . 45 
Grades 3 and 4 
Hans and Hilda of Holland, Smith ~.. ~~ 51 
Brownies in the Greenwood, Banta ~~. ~~ 61 
Bunny and Bear Book, Smith ~..._-~----_- 48 
Forest, Field and Stream Stories, Bailey .. .51 
Little Dutch Tulip Girl, Brandeis ~....~..- 51 
Little Indian Weaver, Brandeis ~..... ~~~ 51 
Little People of the Snow, Muller ....--.. 1 
Little Swiss Wood-Carver, Brandeis ~~ 51 
The Wee Scotch Piper, Brandeis ..... ~~~ 61 
Grades 5 to 8 
Boys and Girls of Colonial Days, Bailey .. .57 
Boys and Girls of Discovery Days, Bailey .. .57 
Boys and Girls of Pioneer Days, Bailey -.. .57 
Little Journey Series: 

France and Switzerland, George ~.....-~ 57 

Hawaii and the Philippines, George ~~~ 67 

To the West Indies, Ainsworth ~......- 67 
South America Today, White ...... ~~... -72 


ORDER THESE BOOKS FROM E. M. CARTER, 
SECRETARY, COLUMBIA, MO. 
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GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
for ‘TEACHERS 


Where more than 35,000 teachers and 
administrators have been trained for 
educational leadership. 
1932 
Spring Quarter: 
First Term: March 23-April 30 
Second Term: May 2-June 7 
Summer Quarter: 
First Term: June 8-July 16 
Second Term: July 18-Aug. 26 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
is an independent institution,—free to 
promote the development of educational 
methods and the scholarly preparation of 
teachers in liberal studies so as best to 
fit the: needs of constantly changing con- 
ditions. 

By entering at the beginning of 
the second term of the Spring 
Quarter, May 2nd, and remaining 
through the second term of the Sum- 
mer Quarter, August 26th, a full 
semester's work may be completed. 


Write the Recorder for Catalogue 


Nashville, Tennessee 




















NATURE ACTIVITY 
READERS 


By 
PAUL GREY EDWARDS 


Supervisor of Science, Chicago Schools 
and 


JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 
Lavishly illustrated in color 
BOOK I . OUTDOOR LAND . 72c 


BOOK If THE OUTDOOR PLAYHOUSE /76c 
BOOK III - THE OUTDOOR WORLD - 88c 


For Grades I, Il, and III respectively. 


A SERIES BASED UPON: 


Examination and comparison of al! State 
courses of study and of many city courses 
of study. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


221 East 20th Street 
Chicago 


34 Beacon Street 
Beston 
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as its weaknesses become apparent. 

The following is a detailed outline of the 
procedure as prepared for the School and Com- 
munity by Mr. Camp: 

Class Procedure of Hygiene Class 


Mound City High School 
Mound City, Mo. 


Rules: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


aw 


10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 


14, 


15. 
16. 


18, 
19. 


20. 


Kach student must use correct English 
and must speak clearly and distinctly. 
‘to have good posture is a part of each 
day’s assignment. 

Kach member of the class must contribute 
either a question or the discussion of a 
question at least three days of each week. 
No member of the class may answer more 
than three questions at each meeting un- 
less no other member has a contribution 
toward that question. 

if one disagrees with a statement made 
by another member he must be courteous 
in-the dispute. 

When two people disagree they are given 
the floor for discussion in an orderly man- 
ner. 

Whispering during a meeting must be 
avoided, 

One person only may speak at one time. 
If two students begin at the same time the 
instructor will decide on the speaker. 
A test is to be given at the end of each 
completed unit of work. 

On the day before the test a Review is 
to be held. 

Assignments are to be made by the in- 
structor with suggestions from the class. 
The assignments are to be given as def- 
inite problems and there is to be no page 
assignment. 

All questions and discussions must be 
kept on the assigned problem. 

A student designated by the instructor at 
the beginning of the period opens the dis- 
cussion. 

A spelling test is to be given once every 
two weeks and is to include terms and 
words used during the work covered. 

A class vote decides the winner of a de- 
bate. 

The student giving a special report or 
participating in a debate is to go to the 
front of the room and face the class. 
Notebooks are to be collected and graded 
every two weeks. 

Notes are to be used only for dates, sta- 
tistics, ete. 

Each member’s score will be counted up 
at the end of each week. 

The instructor is to record and keep the 
scores. 


Points to be earned: . 


1, 


2. 
3. 


Each day the student making one discus- 
sion receives points as follows: discussion 
ranked by instructor as “E” receives 5 
points; S—4 points; M—3 points; I—2 
points. 

A special report receives five points. 


Good posture adds 5 points daily. 
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4. Points will be given spelling papers ac- 
cording to the following grades: E—15; 
S—10; M-——-5; I—2; F—minus 5. 

5. Points will be given test papers according 
to the same scoring as No. 4. 

6. In a debate the losers receive 10 points; 
chairman—15; winners—20 points. 

7. The best notebook receives 30 points; 2nd 
place receives 20 points; 3rd place—10 
points. Others worthy of special mention 
receive 5 points; others handed in receive 
2 points. 

8. Each good thought auestion receives 2 
points; each fact question, 1 point. 

9. Experiments carried out for class demon- 
stration receive 5 points. 

Penalties: 

1. Failure to make one contribution of ques- 
tion or discussion on each of three days 
deducts 5 points. (Rule 3.) 


2. Whispering deducts 5 points. 

3. Interrupting the speaker deducts 10 points. 

4. A discourteous disagreement deducts 5 
points. 

5. An assigned report if not given deducts 
10 points. 


6. A delayed report deducts 5 points. It 
must be given in week assigned. 

7. Failure to hand in notebook deducts 5 
points. 

8. Poor posture deducts 5 points. 

9. Failure to pronounce correctly any word 
in the assignment deducts 1 point. 

Scoring: the total of points earned in one 
week correspond to the following grades: 
(Exampk 79 will equal a grade of E) 


80--E+ 65--S+ 50--M+  35--I+ 
75--E 60--S 45--M 30--I 
70--E— 55--S— 40--M—  25--I— 


NATIONAL SURVEY OF SCHOOL 
FINANCE 


Conference and Plans for Work 


At a recent three-day meeting of the Board 
of Consultants of the National Survey of 
School Finance called by Wm. John Cooper, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, and Director 
of the Survey, a report was made by the sur- 
vey staff on the progress of the studies now 
under way and of the proposed researches 
for the remaining three years of the life of 
the survey. Progress was reported, first, on 
the comprehensive bibliography of school 
finance which is now nearing completion and 
which will be printed in the near future; sec- 
ond, on the study of expenditures and income 
of States for education and other governmen- 
tal functions for the years 1925 and 1930; 
third, on the study of the status of education 
in rural areas in the various States, by coun- 
ties; and fourth, on the development of a check 
list to be used in giving a diagnostic appraisal 
of State school support systems. 

The detailed plans for studies in the field of 
State school finance were approved by the 
Board for immediate action. These studies 
will include (1) the determination of present 
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“TRAV- 
AMEX” 


See all councnes on “TRAVA- 
MEX™ Tours, a new, economi- 
cal method of travel. Go inde- 
pendently, all your plans made 
in advance. Tour begins when 
you reach Europe. Choose from 
10 alluring itineraries; from 15 
days for $133 to 35 days at 
$300.0), (Not including ocean 
voyage.) Send for Booklet 69 


“AMEXTOURS”™ means: Es- 
corted travel through Europe 
under American Express aus- 





at*Ila pay 
“AMEX- 
TOURS” 
pices, offering unusual values. 
31 AMEXTOURS of varying 


durations, costs and itineraries. 
Sample tours are: 


25-day tour at $278. 
42-day tour at $482. 
84-day tour at $941. 


(Prices include steamship fare.) 
Interesting sightseeing; com 
fortable accommodations; flex: 
ible arrangements. Send for 


Booklet ‘ 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 
1010 Locust Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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@ A New Series - | 
| Child Activity Readers 


| THE NEW SILENT 
| READERS 





By WILLIAM DODGE LEWIS 
ALBERT LINDSAY ROWLAND and 
ETHEL MALTBY GEHRES 

Pre-Primer: Tots and Toys 
Primer: Pets and Playmates 
Book 1: Growing Up 

Book 2: New Friends 

Book 3: The Wonder World 
Book 4: Facts and Fancies 
Book 5: Whys and Wherefores 
Book 6: Scouting Through 
Book 7: Pioneer Trails 

Book 8: The Round-Up 

May we send you complete information? 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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minimum educational levels and desirable 
minimum educational levels for the various 
States; (2) the determination of more ade- 
quate indexes of educational need which may 
be used by the various States without the 
necessity of long computations with local 
data; (3) the further study of the tax base 
to be used in determining the amount of aid 
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to which districts of varying wealth are en- 
titled; and (4) the summarization of the re- 
cent findings of various tax commissions and 
tax experts in their bearing on the problem 
of financing education, and the modification of 
State tax systems necessary thereto. 
Additional studies for immediate action are 
(1) the study of a satisfactory unit of financial 
support and control for rural schools; (2) a 
study of the educational results from economy 
measures which promise true financial econ- 
omy; and (3) a study of the educational re- 
turns at various levels of expenditure. It is 
expected to have results in the field of State 
school finance and perhaps some results in the 
problem of rural reorganization which may be 








STEPHENS COLLEGE 


A Junior College for Women 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
Offers thorough instruction in the usual ac- 
ademic subjects and highly specialized courses 
in the Conservatory of Music, the Depart- 
ments of Speech and Dramatic Art, Physical 
Education, and Art. 

For information and publications address 
PRESIDENT JAMES M. WOOD 
STEPHENS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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LINDENWooD COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 


FOUNDED 1827 
ST. CHARLES, MO. 
Offers Liberal Arts and Science, Fine Arts 
and Vocational Courses. 


For catalogue apply to 


JOHN L. ROEMER, President 
Box SC-32 
St. Charles, Mo. 














































made available early in the fall to bodies in- 
terested in bringing about adaptations im their 
financial systems in the legislative year 1933. 
It is expected also to embark upon studies of 
economics which are made possible within 
the limitations of the budget for the next fiscal 
year. 

A plan for making available to research 
agencies throughout the country a list of pos- 
sible topics for research to be used by stu- 
dents in school administration and finance was 
approved by the Board of Consultants. This 
plan was later discussed with a group of rep- 
resentatives of the various universities and 
State departments of education and State 
teachers’ associations, and received their ap- 
proval. The research staff is now working on | 
this project and expect to have a bulletin J jf; 
available in the near future. It is hoped that 
this will serve to stimulate a large amount of 
research in this field, results of which will be 
useful in furthering the ends of the National 
Survey. 

The plan for the appointment of State ad- 
visory groups received the endorsement of the 
Board of Consultants. Dr. Mort, the Asso- 
ciate Director, reported meetings with such 
groups in Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, and 
Minnesota during the fall of 1931. According 
to the present plans, the next meeting of the 
— of Consultants will be called early next 
all. 
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SCHOLARSHIP OFFERED AT THE 
CITADEL 


A one-year scholarship at The Citadel, the 
military college of South Carolina, at Charles- 
ton, will be awarded to a candidate to be 
selected from applicants attending high schools 
and preparatory schools in the North Central 
area. 

The scholarship, to be known as the “First J 
Division A. E. F. Scholarship,” is for the col- § 
lege year beginning next September and will 
cover all expenses for living, books, uniforms, 
etc. Its value is $550.00. In addition, it is 
probable that further provision will be made 
to cover transportation of the student to and 
from college at the beginning and end of the 
college year. 

Selection of the candidate will be based on 
general worth and personality, as indicated by 
qualities of manliness, courage, moral force, 
leadership and physical vigor, together with 
scholastic preparation sufficient to meet en- 
trance requirements and maintain proficiency PRC 
after entrance. 


The Citadel is a senior institution of learn- 
ing, established in 1842 at Charleston, S. C., 
granting the degrees of A. B., B. S., and C. E. 
Further information about the First Division Jbour 
A. E. F. Scholarship may be obtained by ad- Pour 
dressing Chas. S. Lewis, Jr., 230 N. Michigan Per 
Ave., Chicago. June 15, 1932, is the date four 
when recommendations for candidates must @por 
be in the hands of General Charles P. Summer- a 


all, President of the Citadel. satin, 
latic 
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MAKE THE MOST OF 
YOUR VACATION 
PERIOD 


Nugget Springs 
Dude Ranch 


Leveland, Colorado 
offers the ideal spot for 


rest and recreation. 
Special rates of $25, all 
inclusive to teachers 
who make reservations 
prior to May Ist. 


WRITE US AT ONCE 
NUGGET SPRINGS 


RANCH, 
LOVELAND, COLO. 


















experience 5 i guests. 
KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 
551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet A 


2OPE‘308 


5 COUNTRIES—ALL EXPENSES 
See Scotland, England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France. Steamship fare, rail and 
motor travel in Eu: meals, 
sightseeing included. Ask for book of 200 tours. 
: K-70 days, 9 countries, 6,000 miles by by motor, $860. 
ZS THE TRAVEL GUILD ‘Inc. 
521 Fifth Ave.NEW YORK I80N. Michigan, CHICAGO 
ee Rel ei eh 

















CALIFORNIA TOUR 


Attend University Southern California 
and see Olympic Games. 


All expense—personally conducted. 


Visit Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Catalina Islands and Grand Canyon—$175.00. 


For itinerary and information write— 
C. C. Fairchild, Prof. Manual Training, 
High School, 707 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 





















PROGRESS IN INTERNATIONAL ORGAN- 
IZATION, by Manley O. Hudson. Pub- 
lished by Stanford University Press. Price 
$1.50. 

This book is of special interest to Mis- 

sourians for two reasons; its author is a Mis- 

sourian by birth and was formerly a mem- 


ber of the faculty of the University of Mis- 


souri; the book is a compilation of lectures 
upon the occasion of the inauguration of the 

. E. Borah Foundation for the Outlawry of 
War in the University of Idaho, which foun- 
lation has been established under the presi- 
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dency of M. G. Neale who until recently was 
Dean of the School of Education, University 
of Missouri. 

The W. E. Borah Foundation was established 
by a $50,000 gift for the purpose of establish- 
ing a lectureship for the promotion of a bet- 
ter understanding of international relations 
and in recognition of the contributions of Sen- 
ator Borah to this end. 

The lectures composing the book were the 
first in the series and deal with the develop- 
ment of international organization before 1914, 
the influence of the World War, the establish- 
ment of the League of Nations, the World 
— current developments—ten lectures in 
all. 

The appendix contains texts of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and the Statute of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Doubtless Dr. Manley O. Hudson is the lead- 
ing authority on international organization in 
this country, if indeed he is surpassed by any- 
one in the world. His treatment of the subject 
is not that of the enthusiast who sees in in- 
ternational organization a panacea for all the 
ills of the world, but rather that of the care- 
ful, practical thinker who knows the seamy 
side of the structure, and is fully aware of the 
crudities, blunders and difficulties of the or- 
ganization. Notwithstanding this, he is clear- 
ly a deliberate advocate and believer in the 
possibilities for good of the League and the 
Court. His discussion convinces one of his 
honesty, of his freedom from political bias, 








W“ri:1 = s 
NORTHERN 
HOTEL 


JACKSON BLVD..DEARBORN 
& QUINCY STS. 


CHICAGO 










for 
teachers 


in Chicago for business 
or recreation—who like 
to stay “in the midst of things.” 







New 
Low Rates 


SINGLE . 
ROOMS $2.50 Up 


DOUBLE . 
ROOMS $3.50 Up 


Parlor suites at equally 
attractive prices. 


400 Rooms 400 Baths 





Headquarters 


of Service Bureau of State Teach- 
ers’ Associations. 


Enjoy spacious accommodations 
and gracious hospitality at the 
Great Northern Hotel in the 
heart of Chicago's “loop.” 





“Fixed Price’? Meals 


Coffee Shop Grill Room 
Breakfast- - - - 35¢ ‘famed for fine cuisine” 
Luncheon - - - 50c Luncheon - - - 75¢ 
Dinner - - - ~- 85¢ Dinner 


Fountain Room 
Luncheon - + - 35¢ 
A la carte service at sensible prices. 
Private aucun sopme available for luncheons, 
banquets, meetings. 
‘pam L. THORNTON, 
Vice President and Manager 
Garage opposite Quincy Street entrance 
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and of his complete and masterful knowledge 

of the facts, theories, and conditions which are 

involved in the matter. 

Anyone who desires authentic information, 
unbiased discussion and keen international in- 
sight into international organization will be 
pleased with this book. Those who are look- 
ing for a hot defense or a bitter denunciation 
such as characterize polictial speeches, will be 
disappointed. 

WEEDON’S MODERN ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Seven volumes. Published by the S. L. 
Weedon Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

To meet the demands of modern education 
the makers of encyclopedias adapted to the 
needs of children in the elementary and junior 
high school grades have made worthwhile con- 
tributions. The latest in this field is a seven 
volume work published by the S. L. Weedon 
Company and edited by the well known edu- 
cator, Gary Cleveland Myers. 

The process of building this set of reference 
books has extended over many years and the 
builders have evidently spared neither labor 
nor money in making it attractive, authentic 
and satisfying. Its editorial staff contains 
many of the best known and most highly re- 
spected leaders in their respective fields. Its 
special contributors are no less notable. Its 
contents, while comprehensive enough to justi- 
fy classification as a general encyclopedia, 
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clearly favors those subjects in which the 
normal American youngster is most naturally 
interested. Baseball has six full pages devoted 
to its history, rules, methods of improving 
one’s ability, baseball as an organized business, 
etc.; but the Bill of Rights is treated in one- 


quarter of a page. Nine pages give a delight- 
ful discussion of birds, butterflies are allotted 
five pages, cattle comes in for three as does 
cooking, Coolidge gets two and three-quarters 
and “pickle” is overlooked. 

There is evidenced a definite effort to re. 
late the subject matter to the formal subjects 
of school work. “Percentage” has a page of 
development and exercises. Two pages dis- 
cuss and illustrate the theory and the use of 
“graphs.” “Interest” is attractively treated 
for the elementary learner as is “Language,” 
“Geography,” “Geology,” etc. 

From the standpoint of mechanical construc. 
tion, binding, paper, print, and illustrations, 
Weedon’s have kept pace with the ability of 
modern hook makers. 
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Personal Enrollment and Placement. 
Enroll Now for the Best Service. 
R. 21, Elvira Bldg., Columbia, Mo. 
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ROCKY MT. TEACHER 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. 


members. Every teacher needs it. 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU ‘N BETTER POSITIONS 
—< OO oe oe 


We enroll Only Normal and College 
Booklet, “‘How To Apply and Secure Promotion 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” 
Write today for enrollment card and information. 





ENTIRE 
WEST 


Graduates. 


free to members, 50c to non- 




















TEACHERS WANTED for best schools and colleges 


ENROLL NOW 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY. PHILADELPHIA. PENNSYLVANIA 








(8 Branches) 

















FOR GOOD TEACHERS: 
FOR GOOD POSITIONS: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION | 
or TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Write for Membership List to Secretary, 532 Genesee Valley Trust Building, Rochester, N. 


— 

















WESTERN REFERENCE 


AND BOND ASSOCIATION 
228 Mfgs. Exchange Bidg. 
8th & Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. 





A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 
A live and up-to-date Bureau placing teachers from 
Kindergarten to University. 
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W. S. FRY TEACHERS AGENCY 


20 YEARS IN DENVER PLACING IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. ETHICAL AND | 
DISCRIMINATING SERVICE TO TEACHERS. 25 PHOTO COPIES $1.50. 








SPECIALISTS 


TEACHERS WANTED —College Graduates 
places only. ‘Al Same. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, 


COMMONWEALTH BLDG. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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HELP | 


the institution you work for and the organ- | 
ization that works for you by getting ycur : 
library books and supplies from the 


PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 





Thus you will 
Save money for your school 
and 
help your own organization 
to 
continue its work 
for 
better schools 
where 
better teachers 
train 
better citizens 
for 
a better Missouri. 








Your own Association 
Can supply every library need 


Write fo 


E. M. CARTER, 


Teachers Building, Columbia, Missouri 
fer Order blank Catalog. 




















THE 


1932 SUMMER SESSION 


Or THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 













June 13 to August 5 


CAREFULLY PLANNED WORK IN: 


















Accounting and Statistics EDUCATION Journalism 
Agriculture Mathematics 
Art, Theory and Practice A. Educational Psychology Music 

Botany B. History and Philosophy Nursing 
Chemistry of Education Physical Education 
Classical Languages C. School Administration Physics 
Economics and Finance D. School Supervision Physiology 
English E. Vocational Agriculture Political Science 
French F. Vocational Home Psychology 
Geography and Geology Economics Rural Sociology 
Germanic Languages G. Industrial Education Sociology 
History H. Methods in Other Spanish 

Home Economics Subjects Zoology 


College of Arts and Science offerings for graduate and undergraduate students 


Full course offerings in the School of Education meeting all advanced require- 
ments for teachers and school administrators 


Liberal offerings in the College of Fine Arts 
Journalism courses leading to the degree Bachelor of Journalism 


College of Agriculture offering graduate and undergraduate courses in all 
departments 





For Bulletin Describing These and Other Features, Address 
REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


7 aa. 


























